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Besides those who served in the Council, there were several
eminent Natives, namely Sir Mangaldas Nathubhai (already
mentioned in chapter XII.); Balwant Eao Yenaik Shastri, a
loyal and enlightened man, a chief of rank in the Deccan and
the son of a father who lost his life in what was virtually the
.British cause; Nanabhai Haridas, a judicial officer of high
character and ability, who was more than once appointed to
act as a judge of the High Court; Atmaram Pandarang, a
medical practitioner, distinguished for the wise liberality of his
views, who served for a year as Sheriff of Bombay; Manockji
Cursetji (previously noticed in chapter XII.), who laudably
persevered in his efforts for promoting female education, and
Nouroji Fardunji, a municipal commissioner who became, as it
were, a tribune of the city people.

The University was answering fully the expectations with
which it had been established; its senate comprised all the
highest talent, literary and scientific, that existed in western
India. Its best interests had suffered, in the same manner as
the Calcutta University, from the insufficiency of the attention
allowed to physical science. After careful discussion the senate
decided to grant degrees in science after the model of those
granted by the London University, whereby an impulse was
given to scientific studies among the Natives. Mr. James Gibbs
(member of the Bombay Government) and Mr. Eaymond West
(a Judge of the High Court) were successively Vice-Chancellors;
the Governor himself being the Chancellor, while Mr. Peter-
son was the learned and able Eegistrar. The Elphinstone
College at Bombay was under the care of a distinguished Prin-
pal, Mr. William Wordsworth. This College and the Deccan
College at Poona being the only affiliated institutions, it was
decided to establish a third College at Ahinedabad for the
Guzerat province, with the help of public-spirited Natives. The
commercial and agricultural depression of the time affected
education generally; the number of those seeking the superior
and the middle-class instruction remained stationary; while
primary education declined for a time, the first instance of re-
trogression as yet experienced in western India, breaking the